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ASHLEIGH ANDROSOFF 





Pacifist “Terrorists” in the 
“Peaceable Kingdom” 


Cultural Conflict in Twentieth-Century Canada 





n 22 August 1947, Anista Arishinkoff watched, enraptured, as 
flames engulfed her home. She explained to baffled reporters 
that she was happy to see her house sacrificed as “a protest 
against World War Three.” Seeing Arishinkoffs home burn, Helen 
Domoskoff proudly revealed that she had also set fire to her home and 
“lovely radio” as a protest." Alex Barisoff, who had already lost two homes 
to fire, was “not finished yet with this burning to protest against our 
brothers in jail and the coming third World War. 


» 


» « 


My heart tells me to 
burn today,” Barisoff declared in April 1950, and he was carefully 
considering the prospect. Meanwhile, Vera Kanigan, whom journalists 
described as an “attractive” young woman with long black hair, led 40 
teenagers on a nude parade that culminated in the torching of neighbor 
Nick Nevokshonoff’s car. Nevokshonoff claimed not to mind since “the 
car is a luxury and we don’t need such luxuries.” The car was a “seduction 
to young people” and as such, he was “glad” to see it gone.” 

Arishinkoff, Domoskoff, Kanigan, Nevokshonoff, and Barisoff were 
Sons of Freedom Doukhobors living in western Canada. Their religious 
convictions led them to eschew private ownership, material greed, 
military conflict, and state authority. Arguing that cooperative and 
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egalitarian agrarianism was the only ethical way of life for committed 
Christians, they opposed public education, industrialization, urbanization, 
and commercialization as antithetical to their spiritual scruples. Guided 
by the slogans “toil and peaceful life” and “Sons of Freedom cannot be 
slaves of corruption,’ they advocated humility, hard work, pacifism, and 
piety. They were willing to sacrifice their own comfort and suffer abuse 
and imprisonment if necessary to defend their radical antimodernist 
religious principles.t They were also prepared to go to great lengths to 
draw attention to their cause, engaging in public nude parades, setting fire 
to their own assets, and using arson and explosives to destroy private, 
commercial, and public property. Committing over a thousand acts of 
arson and detonation between 1902 and 1982, this radical branch of the 
Doukhobor group earned the dubious distinction of posing the longest- 
standing threat to Canadian law and order since the nation’s inception in 
1867.° 

A democratic and resource-rich “first-world” country founded on the 


”© Canada has been an 


principles of “peace, order, and good government, 
unlikely breeding ground for rebellious radicalism. There have been a few 
notable exceptions, however, and the Freedomite Doukhobors’ 80-year 
campaign stands out among them. The Sons of Freedom did not buy into 
the “liberal order framework”” popular among Canadian nation-builders. 
They were not interested in material advancement, and did not believe 
that any government could be “good.”* They questioned modernity’s 
moral value, seeing urbanization, commercialization, and the primacy of 
the individual as contrary to their deeply held and strongly defended 
religious convictions. The Freedomites’ radicalism was designed, in part, 
to criticize Canada’s liberal order values concerning individualism and 
property ownership, and to prevent Doukhobors from adopting them.? In 
fact, preventing the Doukhobors’ “Canadianization” was one of the 
Freedomites’ primary concerns.’° Their critique of vital statistics registration, 
private land ownership, military service, and compulsory state education 
expressed their resistance to Canada’s citizenship-inclusion approach to 
assimilation; their willingness to shed their clothing, divest themselves of 
material possessions, and destroy public property reflected their 
fearlessness in the face of Canada’s rule of law. 
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The Freedomites’ case offers scholars the opportunity to consider an 
example of a significant and sustained violent reaction against modernity 
and liberalism arising out of an apparently unlikely circumstance: a 
pacifist group of Christians residing in a quiet, pluralist, democratic 
Canada. As an antinomian group who wished to establish an insular 
utopian agrarian life without overthrowing the government per se, the 
Freedomites present a fascinating case, and the long duration of their 
campaign permits useful comparisons with a diversity of groups espousing 
similar ideals throughout the twentieth century in other nations, especially 
since the connection between violence, “terrorism,” religion, and ethnicity 
has continued to perplex scholars and citizens alike." In light of recent 
challenges to multicultural policy in prominent first-world countries and 
several anti-state acts of violence perpetrated in the United States and 
Great Britain by disaffected ethno-religious minorities, an examination of 
the Freedomite-Canadian conflict is timely.’* 

The ongoing conflict between Freedomite Doukhobors and the 
Canadian state suggests that nonconformists who rejected liberalist 
assumptions on religious grounds could prove particularly difficult to 
integrate into a twentieth-century liberal order national framework. The 
Canadian-Freedomite conflict reveals that both soft “citizenship inclusion” 
and hard “law-and-order” state efforts to encourage cultural conformity 
could agitate a radical response from an antinomian religious minority.’ 
This was especially the case for seasoned nonconformists who had 
survived severe oppression in a far more authoritarian regime. The 
Freedomites’ prior experience and collective memory of privation and 
brutality under Russian rule had steeled them against even the harshest of 
penalties possible under Canadian rule of law.’* Furthermore, their total 
rejection of secular nationalist, liberalist, and modernist paradigms meant 
that partial or total enfranchisement offered them little incentive. Thus, 
twentieth-century Canada found itself with neither carrot nor stick that it 
could use to motivate the persistent Freedomites to abandon their radical 
attack against state authority and fellow Doukhobors alike, and to 
conform to Canadian standards for social and legal behavior. 

The Freedomites’ activism constitutes one of the most violent and 
significant challenges to Canadian state authority since the nation’s 
inception in 1867. Though certainly not immune to violent conflict, 
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Canadians had little experience with or tolerance for it.” Two short-lived, 
small-scale “rebellions” in Upper and Lower Canada might have catalyzed 
unionization in the late 1830s, but the country itself was created 
diplomatically, a product of political negotiation and economic necessity 
rather than of sustained violent conflict or shared sense of “peoplehood” 
based on linguistic, religious, cultural, or regional affinity. In response to 
decreasing British and increasing American interest in northern North 
American territory, the British North American colonies confederated 
between 1867 and 1873 on the basis of compromise between Francophone 
and Anglophone “founders” and treaty agreements with Aboriginal 
inhabitants.’° Only one of the confederating colonies greeted the prospect 
with enthusiasm (Canada West, or present-day Ontario); the rest joined 
reluctantly and even with some lamentation, drawn in only because their 
political or economic prospects seemed slightly better within Canadian 
Confederation than without. The gradual nature of Canada’s transition 
from colonies to country, and the emphasis on political and economic 
bounds rather than cultural ones, may have served to quell violent 
resistance at the point of Confederation in 1867 and thereafter. 

Canadian nation-builders tended to favor status quo over revolution 
and deference to authority over public disorder, believing that any 
necessary change could be achieved peacefully and fairly using political 
and judicial mechanisms derived from the British model of governance.” 
This arrangement satisfied most Canadians, but not all. Ironically, given its 
reputation as a multicultural and peaceable nation, Canada’s one major 
vulnerability to violent conflict was its ethnic diversity."* Though class 
conflicts and labor disputes did arise in twentieth-century Canada, violent 
incidents such as “Bloody Saturday” (a confrontation between law 
enforcement officers and participants in the Winnipeg General Strike of 1919) 
or the “Regina Riot” (a confrontation between law enforcement officers and 
“On-to-Ottawa” trekkers in 1935) were infrequent and brief. Larger-scale 
outbreaks of resistance, rebellion, or terrorism in post-confederation Canada 
were deeply connected to ethnic tension in the country. The most notable 
of these included the Red River and North-West “Resistances” (or 
“Rebellions”) of 1869 and 1885, and the Front de libération du Québec 
(FLQ)’s seven-year campaign nearly a century later, between 1963 and 
1970. The Resistances and the FLQ agitation pit Aboriginal and 
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Francophone minorities against the Anglo-Canadian political and cultural 
hegemony; both sought federal recognition of ethnic minority rights, 
which included control over provincial territory and public assets in 
Manitoba, the Northwest (present-day Saskatchewan), and Quebec, 
respectively. 

As recently landed immigrants, the Doukhobors could not claim a 
symbolic or historical tie to any particular land-base as the Métis or FLQ 
did.’® In fact, it was contrary to their religious beliefs to insist on title to 
any particular plot of land, and challenging assumptions concerning land 
ownership was part of their overall objective. Like the Métis and the FLQ, 
however, they resented government pressure to conform to Anglo- 
Canadian social, cultural, legal, economic, and political norms.*° As such, 
their campaign can be compared to both the Métis and the FLQ resistance 
movements. Though the Métis Resistance and the FLQ crisis arguably had 
a more significant impact on the nation’s political evolution, the 
Freedomite movement stands out as the longest and most dramatic 
conflict initiated by a subset of the Canadian nation, and the most serious 
sustained challenge to the “liberal order hegemony”** embedded in the 
nation-building project. Though their campaign was unsuccessful, both in 
overthrowing liberal order and in preventing the Doukhobors’ 
assimilation, their activism did prompt authorities and citizens alike to 
articulate what Canada was and what Canada was not in response to the 
Freedomites’ radical activism. 

As a nation of natives, newcomers, and two theoretically equal 
“founders” (English- and French-Canadians), Canada had trouble 
defining, much less asserting, a unifying narrative of national identity. 
Since Canadians could not consolidate a national identity based on ethnic 
affinity, they agreed to proceed on shared political, economic, and social 
values. Drawing from British and American examples as well as from their 
own colonial tradition, Canadian nation-builders sought to establish 
liberal order in the new dominion at the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century. This liberal order privileged the 
individual and “his” right to liberty, equality, and private ownership of 
property (“her” rights would be obtained only after considerable feminist 
agitation). The liberal order model appealed to French-Canadian 
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intellectuals and English-Canadian ruling elite alike and achieved 
hegemony on this basis.** 

The liberal order—particularly its emphasis on individualism and 
property ownership—did not appeal to all residents of the new nation, 
however. Canadian nation-builders expected natives and newcomers 
whose beliefs or practices varied from the liberal order to adjust. Ideally, 
they would voluntarily adopt new practices consistent with the liberal 
order framework, seeing the superiority of this approach. Those who 
failed to assimilate voluntarily were pressured to do so through 
persuasion, policy, and force of law. 

Canadian Aboriginal peoples’ traditional practices often ran counter to 
the liberal order of the new nation, and the federal government undertook 
“civilization” and “assimilation” programs to guide (force) their 
modernization. Land reserves, agricultural programs, and _ residential 
schooling reflected nation-builders’ desire to fit indigenous residents into 
their liberalist vision; however, if “liberty,” “freedom,” “personal 
property,” and “individualism” were key to the liberal order Canadian 
nation-builders had in mind, then the approach (collectivizing, 
restricting, and dispossessing) seems to have been a cruel contradiction of 
the principle.** 

“Peasant farmers,” focused as they were on the home economy, family 
politics, and local community, were also unlikely liberalists, and had 
proved resistant to modernization in Canada and abroad.” Nonetheless, 
Europe’s “tired, poor, huddled masses” (or in Canadian parlance, 
“stalwart peasants in sheepskin coats”) who were being invited to take up 
free homestead land on the Canadian prairie were expected to 
“Canadianize” soon after their arrival.*° In exchange for the promise of 
“freedom” and opportunity in their new home, they were expected to 
abandon the outdated ways of the old world, and contribute to new world 
nation-building as agrarian and industrial laborers.” 

Though it was difficult for Canadians to impose a “national identity” 
on newcomers, immigration promoters assumed that liberal values and 
the promise of a better standard of living appealed to immigrants.** This 
was not the case for the Doukhobors, who migrated in 1899 to escape 
religious persecution, rather than to seek material advancement. They did 
not migrate to Canada to become Canadians; they migrated to protect 
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their religious identity and way of life, which included communalist 
approaches to labor and wealth accumulation. As _ transnational 
noncitizens, they opted out of the nationalization and liberalization trends 
preoccupying many “western” states at the turn of the century, and 
sought to establish an independent “Doukhoboria” on hospitable soil.*° 

Those who opted out of the liberal order construct of the Canadian 
nation despite considerable social pressure to conform were cast as 
backward and strange in public discourse. Such was the case with the 
Doukhobors, who were heavily criticized in Canadian press and 
parliament for their persistent rejection of liberal order norms.*° The basis 
for the Doukhobors’ rejection of the liberal order was poorly understood, 
and many Canadians underestimated their commitment to their stance. 

Subject to frequent persecution, many Russian sectarian minorities 
such as the Doukhobors had to conceal their activities and beliefs to avoid 
abuse. As such, some of the details of their origins and numbers remain 
unclear. The Doukhobors emerged sometime after the Russian raskol, 
which separated Old Believers and sectarians from the Orthodox 
mainstream, and were first named as a distinct faction in the late 
eighteenth century.** Though some aspects of their liturgy reflect their 
Orthodox roots, their theological beliefs are more closely related to 
(though not inspired by) Quakers or Mennonites. Believing that the spirit 
of God (“iskra” or “spark”) resides in each person’s soul, the Doukhobors 
believe in equality of human life. This belief inspired their pacifism, which 
in turn inspired their rejection of materialism. Materialism, in their view, 
led to moral corruption, greed, and ultimately violent conflict between the 
prosperous and the poor. Like other peasant Russians suffering under an 
oppressive regime and subject to difficult working conditions, the 
Doukhobors often shared labor and resources among community 
members to ensure their survival as a group. This poverty-driven 
communalism was formalized as an expression of their theological beliefs 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century.** 

The Doukhobors’ defiant religious and political nonconformity had 
provoked Russian authorities into subjecting them to exile, forced labor, 
as well as corporal and capital punishment throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in an effort to displace, convert, or else eliminate 
them.** This oppression escalated at the end of the nineteenth century, as 
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Russian church and state authorities desperately tried to quell 
rebelliousness among discontented borderland peoples and_ political 
insurgents.** In response to the threat of military conscription, several 
Doukhobors gathered to burn their armaments on community bonfires in 
the spring of 1895. When state officials came to investigate, several 
Doukhobor men made a show of presenting them their conscription 
papers, declaring their refusal to enlist. This peaceful rebellion provoked a 
firm state response that, in at least one village, was excessive even by the 
Russians’ own standards.*” Mounted officers whipped and charged at the 
unarmed demonstrators at Bogdanovka. They then conducted a three-day 
occupation of the village, during which time they were authorized to rape, 
beat, and pillage at will. The severely abused villagers were then, along 
with Doukhobors from other villages, sentenced to exile, their material 
possessions summarily sold or given away. 

Their conditions in exile were so poor that their supporters—which 
included Leo Tolstoy and his anarchist associates—published international 
appeals for relief on their behalf. Anarcho-Communist Pyotr Alexeyevich 
Kropotkin, himself a political fugitive living in Britain and a friend of 
Tolstoy’s, speculated that the Doukhobors might find respite in Canada. 
Kropotkin had conducted research on Mennonites who had settled 
successfully in Canada’s Northwest and, drawing favorable comparisons 
between them and the Doukhobors, he began to petition his Canadian 
contacts for assistance. He wondered whether Canada would be interested 
in offering the pious, hard-working agriculturalists the opportunity to 
take up free homestead land on the prairie.” 

Canadian immigration authorities, eager to see the Northwest 
(present-day Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba) settled by capable 
farmers with “desirable” cultural attributes, agreed to welcome nearly 
8,000 Doukhobors in 1899. The Doukhobors requested—and received— 
exceptional accommodation of their religious beliefs from Clifford Sifton, 
Canada’s Minister of the Interior, who was responsible for enacting the 
nation’s immigration policy at the turn of the century. The federal 
government guaranteed the Doukhobors’ exemption from compulsory 
military service on the same basis as its Mennonite and Quaker residents. 
It also provided a modest amount of money to facilitate their migration 
and settlement ($4.85 per head, which was the same fee paid to reward 
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immigration agents for their recommendations) and free homestead land, 
on which the Doukhobors were permitted to settle collectively in 
“hamlets” rather than as individuals as dictated by the letter of the 
Dominion Lands Act (1872).3° 

On the basis of the government’s demonstrated willingness to 
accommodate their requests, the Doukhobors immigrated to Canada 
believing that the integrity of their religious beliefs would be respected in 
their new home.*? In turn, the Canadian government welcomed the 
Doukhobors, assuming that while they had rebelled against the despotic 
Russian regime, they would prove quiescent in a liberal democracy that 
tolerated Christian sectarianism.*° Both the Doukhobors and _ the 
Canadians were surprised to discover that their interpretations of what 
constituted “religious freedom” differed. Canadian authorities insisted on 
the registration of vital statistics and on the formalization of marriage and 
divorce; the Doukhobors resisted, fearing that registration would lead to 
military enlistment, and claiming that God knew who was written in the 
“Book of Life,” and that was good enough for them.*’ They were further 
confused when Canadian authorities changed the terms of their land 
tenure agreement, demanding that the Doukhobors conform to cultivation 
requirements on each individual homestead rather than on a “hamlet” 
basis.*” Many Doukhobors ultimately refused to comply with government 
regulations concerning severalty. They lost their homesteads in 
Saskatchewan as a result, and opted to purchase land collectively in south- 
central British Columbia in 1909. Canadian authorities clearly hoped to fit 
the Doukhobors into the liberal order framework by insisting on the 
registration of individual vital statistics and encouraging individual 
property ownership, but the Doukhobors were unwilling to cooperate. 

In 1902, just seven years after the Burning-of-Arms event in Russia that 
had provoked severe oppression and attracted a sympathetic international 
response, more than a thousand Doukhobors engaged in a massive public 
demonstration of their commitment to their faith. They objected to the 
federal government’s assimilation pressure, and were concerned about the 
implications for Doukhobor ethno-religious identity. This minority 
faction, representing between 10 and 20 percent of the Doukhobor group, 
liberated their draft animals, abandoned their material effects, and 
embarked on a cross-prairie march, raising their concerns with fellow 
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Doukhobors and seeking public attention to their plight. The following 
year, some of this same party marched again, this time removing their 
clothing as they went as an expression of their freedom from material 
possessions and their “Adamite” spiritual innocence.** In a direct 
expression of their antimodernist concerns, they also set fire to 
agricultural technology owned by their Doukhobor counterparts.” They 
feared that fellow Doukhobors were losing sight of their spiritual 
principles, embracing convenience and comfort in place of material 


» « » 


modesty. These “Sons of God,” “free men,” “wanderers,” “pilgrims,” or 


”4© came to be known as the “Freedomites” (svobodniki),*” 


“preachers 
because they set their animals free,** and sought freedom from work.*? 
Thus began the dance between the antimodernist radicals, their fellow 
Doukhobors, and state authority. These radical Doukhobors continued to 
demonstrate their devotion to their faith, their concern for fellow 
Doukhobors’ commitment, and their objection to state intervention in 
their affairs throughout the first half the twentieth century, engaging in 
sporadic nude and arson demonstrations in Saskatchewan and, after 1909, 
in British Columbia. Concerned that state education would expose their 
children to material temptation and violent urges, they ignored British 
Columbia’s compulsory attendance regulations and set fire to schools on 
or near Doukhobor property (these fires were generally set at night when 
the buildings were sure to be unoccupied).*® While these arsonists 
frequently eluded police because of the covert nature of their activity, 
nude demonstrations were often public. Though the police could readily 
identify the participants in these demonstrations, the sheer numbers of 
those involved overwhelmed law enforcement resources. They could 
arrest nudists for public indecency, but once the jails were full there was 
little police could do within the bounds of Canadian rule of law (though 
they did, on occasion, resort to itching powder and fire hoses in an effort 
to control naked protesters).** Repeated nude demonstrations so 
frustrated law enforcement officers and provincial politicians that they 
petitioned the federal government for support. In 1932, the Canadian 
government responded by changing the law concerning public nudity, 
increasing the punishment from six months’ imprisonment to three years, 
which effectively transferred jurisdiction from provincial to federal 
authority. To accommodate those who were not deterred by the increased 
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penalty, the federal Department of Justice constructed a penal colony on 
Piers Island, British Columbia in 1933.>* 

The frequency of arson events decreased during the nudists’ 
incarceration at Piers Island in the mid 1930s. Changing social and 
economic circumstances as well as the desire to spend time with their 
families meant few activists were motivated to demonstrate following 
their release from the penal colony. Global depression had imposed 
material modesty on most Canadians, and the Doukhobors were no 
exception. Prairie drought and mismanagement of their communal 
organization, the Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood 
(CCUB), led to its bankruptcy in 1938.°? The CCUB had organized and 
collectivized the Doukhobors’ residential and economic affairs. Without 
its oversight, the Doukhobors’ communal farms and industrial operations— 
now technically government property—were succumbing to neglect. The 
Freedomites had no need to protest encroaching materialism during the 
late 1930s, since the depression and the collapse of the CCUB imposed 
material modesty on the Doukhobor community.** 

The Sons of Freedom were similarly quiet during the Second World 
War. Doukhobor leader Peter Petrovich Verigin died in 1939. Though he 
repeatedly denied involvement, some outsiders suspected Verigin was 
masterminding the Freedomites’ activities.” If this were the case, then his 
death might have slowed their campaign. It is also possible that the Sons 
of Freedom were hesitant to draw attention to themselves during the war, 
lest the federal government press them into military service against their 
will. In fact, though other conscientious objectors, members of peace 
churches, and even independent Doukhobors were pressed into 
alternative service work camps, the federal government chose to leave the 
Freedomites alone. The Sons of Freedom were unlikely to cooperate with 
any government-administered program, and federal authorities felt 
pressing the issue would result only in massive demonstrations that would 
be both embarrassing and inconvenient during wartime. When the 
government so much as implied it would impose alternative service 
regulations during the latter years of the war, the Freedomite response was 
decidedly unfavorable and the matter was dropped.*° 

As such, Freedomite protest activity during the late 1930s and early 
1940s was minor and infrequent. After the conclusion of the war, however, 
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the Sons of Freedom escalated both the frequency and the severity of their 
protests. In response to rising postwar prosperity and consumerism both 
within their community and without, Sons of Freedom activists stripped 
off their clothing, torched their material possessions, and set fires and 
bombs. In addition to sacrificing their own property to demonstrate their 
commitment to the cause, they targeted property belonging to other 
Doukhobors, whom they perceived as falling victim to the corruptive 
forces of materialism and assimilation.” After the collapse of the 
Doukhobors’ communal organization (the CCUB) in 1938, many 
Doukhobors were forced to integrate with their Canadian neighbors in 
the workplace. Increasingly, Doukhobor families chose to purchase their 
own farms, living “independently” in close proximity to the Doukhobor 
Community, but not fully integrated with it. These trends led some 
Freedomites to fear that the Doukhobors were “becoming too worldly” 
and were “getting away from the communal spirit” fundamental to 
Doukhobor belief.** Freedomites also targeted local industrial businesses 
(many of which were their employers) as well as publicly owned 
communications, transportation, and education infrastructure in the areas 
closest to their settlements in south-central British Columbia. The Sons of 
Freedom explained that these destructive demonstrations were necessary 
to avert the “third world war” that they feared exploitative competitive 
and capitalist forces at work in the nation and abroad would precipitate.”” 

Estimates of the numbers of radical Doukhobors involved in the arson 
campaign— difficult to pinpoint because of the covert nature implicit in 
some of their activity—ranged from a few hundred to several thousand.°° 
Protesters in these numbers posed a threat to those residing in and 
around Doukhobor settlements in British Columbia. Residents of Nelson, 
Castlegar, Grand Forks, and Trail—small interior towns nestled among 
British Columbia’s mountainous Boundary and Kootenay regions—were 
most affected by arson threats to their homes and businesses, as well as to 
the schools, bridges, railways, and communications infrastructure that 
served their communities. Members of these communities were—or 
claimed to be—“terrorized” during the peak of Freedomite activity 
between 1947 and 1962.°' The Sons of Freedom maintained, however, that 
theirs was “not supposed to be a reign of terror.”°* Their intended targets 
were material and not mortal: as pacifists, they deliberately avoided 
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human or even animal casualty. Nonetheless, their activism was 
dangerous and many of their neighbors were justifiably concerned that it 
was “only a matter of time” before someone was seriously hurt. It is a 
testament to the radicals’ commitment to their pacifism that, despite well 
over a thousand incidents over an 80-year period involving fire or 
explosives, there were very few (less than 25) casualties, and the majority 
of these were accidentally self-inflicted.® 

Despite their small numbers (a few hundred activists at any given time) 
and their limited direct impact, they drew significant attention from 
political and legal authorities as well as the general public both 
provincially and nationally. Even international newspapers ran stories 
describing the Freedomites’ exploits during particularly intense flare-ups. 
Freedomite demonstrations stood out as being highly unusual, especially 
during the early decades of the twentieth century: Canadians otherwise 
had limited experience with public nudity much less violent agitation for 
social, economic, or political change. As such, the Sons of Freedom and 
their activities were a curiosity. Freedomite depredations resulted in 
significant monetary damages for their victims in south-central British 
Columbia, which included private citizens, the Doukhobor community at 
large, as well as provincial and federal authorities. Costs incurred as a 
result of Freedomite activism included loss of personal, commercial, and 
public property, as well as the expense of posting guards at vulnerable 
sites, rising insurance premiums, and paying for the extra policing, trials, 
and incarceration required to manage the Freedomite problem. 

The expense angered several vocal British Columbians who wrote 
letters to the editors of provincial papers, organized citizens’ committees, 
demanded a decisive legal and political response, and threatened vigilante 
action; however, it was the principle of the matter that was most 
offensive.** The twentieth century was to be “Canada’s century”*—a time 
to consolidate a “national” identity based on British political and judiciary 
traditions, Confederation between English- and French-speaking 
“founders,” and the incorporation of European (“white”) immigrant 
minorities. After the conclusion of the Second World War, even 
“nonwhite” immigrants and indigenous peoples who, in the early decades 
of the twentieth century, had posed a challenge to the “white Canada 
forever” nation-building model, were gradually recognized as full and 
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equal members of the Canadian nation. Enfranchisement, citizenship, and 
improved guarantees of civil rights were being offered to those with 
Chinese and Indian ancestry; Japanese Canadians who had been 
dispossessed and relocated from British Columbia’s coast during the war 
were being offered restitution and “civil rights,” albeit somewhat 
begrudgingly.°° By the late 1940s, even policies designed to both segregate 
and assimilate (and some might suggest decimate) Aboriginal peoples 
were subject to reconsideration in postwar Canada.” The escalation of 
Freedomite depredations between 1947 and 1962 occurred at the same 
time as Canadians were building a more inclusive society based on the 
recognition of civil rights for all residents, irrespective of ethnic origin. 
That the Sons of Freedom would continue to actively reject 
Canadianization even as Canadians expanded their vision of national 
identity to include a broader diversity of ethnic groups was both a puzzle 
and an affront to many Canadians, keen on building and asserting a 
national identity.** 

More specifically, British Columbians were, in the postwar period, 
engaged in building the province’s economic potential, linking the 
resource-rich rural interior to the commercially oriented urban southwest 
coast, modernizing the province’s infrastructure to support industrial 
development.®? They were also engaged in a very tentative rehabilitation 
of long-standing conflict with racial minorities living in the province, a 
project that was rendered all the more complicated when a troublesome 
ethnic minority such as the Sons of Freedom reignited tensions between 
nativists and newcomers by insistently highlighting their defiant cultural 
nonconformity.”° 

In response to calls to “do something” to punish and deter Freedomite 
activism, the government of British Columbia escalated its policing efforts 
in 1947, posting more officers in the interior to guard potential targets and 
pursue suspected arsonists. Provincial authorities petitioned the federal 
government to increase its support, arguing that the Doukhobors were 
admitted to Canada under the auspices of the federal government’s 
immigration policies. As such, the cost of managing the population 
should fall to federal coffers. They requested police and military aid, and 
exceptional legal interventions including the invocation of the War 
Measures Act.” The federal government refused to cooperate, viewing the 
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Freedomite uprising as another manifestation of British Columbia’s 
“racial politics,” from which federal parliament was trying to distance 
itself in an effort to assert a “pro-human rights” international identity. 
They argued that policing fell under provincial jurisdiction in any case.”* 

Regular law-and-order solutions had failed to produce a remedy to the 
“Doukhobor problem.” With the federal government unwilling to offer 
extraordinary support, the provincial government called a Royal 
Commission in the fall of 1947 to investigate the “Doukhobor problem” 
and recommend solutions. Commissioner Harry Sullivan declared his 
intention to provide as many hearings as were necessary to ensure that all 
interested parties felt they had had an opportunity to fully air their 
grievances with each other and with the state. Though many Doukhobors 
agreed to cooperate, Freedomite activists continued their campaign out of 
court, destroying several Doukhobor-owned buildings and businesses. 
The last straw came at the beginning of 1948 when activists attacked a city 
block in Grand Forks, British Columbia. Commissioner Sullivan refused 
to continue his investigation so long as the city was under attack. It 
seemed clear to him that the perpetrators were “lunatics” and “criminals.” 
Until they could be apprehended and a “truce” called, he was unwilling to 
continue the discussion. He strongly recommended that the province take 
a firm law-and-order response to show that Freedomite violence would 
not be tolerated. He also recommended that the government intervene to 
prevent Freedomite children from learning the “terrorist” trade of their 
parents. He proposed forcing the children into residential schools.” 

The provincial government, ruled by a coalition between Liberal and 
Conservative representatives, chose not pursue this option. Instead, they 
commissioned a consultative committee of experts based at the University 
of British Columbia. The Doukhobor Research Committee presented its 
findings in 1952. Though their analysis was astute in retrospect, their 
conclusions came too late, and would not have much effect on public 
policy. By the time they tabled their recommendations for a sensitive, 
conciliatory approach to addressing Freedomite grievances and coaxing 
them into Canada’s liberal order framework, the provincial electorate had 
opted for a change of government. 

The provincial election of 1952 demonstrated voters’ preference for 
change. The center Liberal and Progressive Conservative parties suffered a 
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sound defeat (winning four and six seats, respectively), while the left-wing 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) and right-wing Social 
Credit (Socred) Parties split the majority of the seats, with the Socreds 
winning 19 to the CCFers’ 18. No one had expected the Socreds to fare so 
well and their minority government was widely expected to be 
temporary.’* However, in reelection the following year, the Socreds won a 
majority, taking 28 seats to the CCF’s 14, the Liberals’ four, and the 
Conservatives’ one. The Socreds won strong majorities in the province’s 
next five elections to form the government for 20 consecutive years. 

The fledgling Social Credit Party rose to power in British Columbia on 
the winds of change. Promising widespread social and economic progress, 
Socred leader W. A. C. Bennett advanced his vision for a better British 
Columbia. As an Independent back-bencher in the provincial legislature 
in the late 1940s, Bennett was critical of Coalition-party equivocation. A 
hardware salesman motivated by a strong Protestant work ethic, Bennett 
represented himself as a pragmatic visionary who concerned himself with 
“getting things done” both in business and in politics. Arguing that 
resource-rich British Columbia was failing to reach its full potential, 
Bennett’s 1953 campaign focused on economic development. Bennett 
proposed improvements to British Columbia’s transportation and 
communications infrastructure to better connect interior-based resources 
to coast-oriented commerce. His “pro-little-guy” approach, which 
favored small-time interior agricultural and industrial business interests 
over large-scale, big-town commercial operations, appealed to interior 
constituencies, and it was here that Bennett won most of his support.” 

Standing in the way of Bennett’s modernizing objectives were the Sons 
of Freedom Doukhobors, who were destroying the same interior 
businesses and infrastructure the Socreds sought to develop. In response 
to increasingly assertive public demands to “do something” to solve the 
“Doukhobor problem” once and for all, Bennett revealed a comprehensive 
and somewhat unconventional strategy, declaring that the “days of fooling 
around with the unlawful Doukhobors” were over.7° Like his 
predecessors, Bennett proposed a law-and-order response, apprehending 
and incarcerating perpetrating arsonists and bombers. He also committed 
his government to the construction of additional prisons to house those 
arrested for public disorder. Taking his plan to the next level, Bennett 
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offered rewards to those Doukhobors who were prepared to toe his party’s 
line. Bennett’s strategy was to offer law-abiding Doukhobors improved 
civil rights, which included enfranchisement. He also proposed 
legitimizing the Doukhobor form of marriage (Doukhobor couples who 
were married by community endorsement according to their own traditions 
were considered common-law unions in the eyes of the law, since their 
marriages were neither performed by authorized clerical or legal authorities, 
nor registered with the government). These offers were consistent with 
broader trends in British Columbia and in the nation at large concerning civil 
incorporation of previously excluded ethnic minorities.” Bennett hoped that 
compromise on civil liberties, with respect to some aspects of the 
Doukhobors’ unique religious convictions, would reduce their sense of 
alienation and discourage anti-social behavior.”° 

To those who would refuse to cooperate, Bennett proposed alternative 
deterrents. He suggested withholding and suspending drivers’ licenses from 
those Doukhobors who failed to pay their taxes. He also vowed to get 
Freedomite children into public school, using the province’s Public Schools 
Act and Protection of Children Act to enforce this plan. When asked whether 
his government had the authority to bring these plans to fruition, he said: “if 
we haven't got it, we'll get it.””? The Socreds’ approach forced Doukhobors to 
choose between buying into British Columbia’s evolving liberal order, or 
paying the price for continuing to oppose it. 

Many Freedomite parents refused to send their children to state-run 
schools, preferring to teach their children at home in the community. As an 
agrarian people who rejected militarism and materialism, they saw little need 
for advanced reading, writing, and arithmetic skills. They perceived rampant 
capitalism and aggression embedded in the public school curriculum, and 
preferred to protect their children from these corruptive influences. Basic 
literacy and numeracy could be taught in the home, and domestic, 
agricultural, and industrial skills could be learned by apprenticeship. In the 
parents’ view, their children had nothing to gain from public education.*° 

Provincial authorities had a different opinion: they feared that the 
lessons on offer in Freedomite communities included the radical methods 
of protest the community had used over the previous five decades. Eager 
to break this cycle, Socred authorities offered Freedomite parents two 
options at the beginning of the 1953 school year. They could send their 
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children to local schools voluntarily, or their children would be removed 
from their custody and sent to residential school at a remote location.” 
Some Freedomite families chose to send their children to public school as 
per the government’s request; others decided against it, keeping their 
children at home hidden from authorities. 

Some Freedomites chose to test the province’s resolve, staging a nude 
show-down outside a small one-room school in Perry’s Siding.** Socred 
Attorney General Robert Bonner had prepared himself for such a 
demonstration. At his word, police swept into the nudists’ compound, 
arresting all adults and shipping them to prisons on the coast. Under the 
terms of the Child Protection Act, which stipulated that the province 
could take custody of children whose parents were incarcerated, engaged 
in unlawful activity, or influencing minors to engage in unlawful activity, 
the province could then take custody of the 103 children left behind.** 
These were taken further into the interior of the province to New Denver, 
a township that just a few years earlier had hosted Japanese-Canadian 
“enemy alien” internees during the war. The government’s plan extended 
beyond those whose parents were imprisoned for nudity: they also 
targeted the truant Freedomite children who were being hidden in their 
communities. In a series of raids conducted over the next five years, many 
of these children were apprehended by police, often roused from their 
beds or from hiding places under floorboards or in haystacks.*4 

The Freedomite children in the province’s custody were held in a 
former tuberculosis sanitarium protected by a barbed-wire fence in New 
Denver, British Columbia, nearly 80 kilometers (50 miles) from the 
Freedomite community of Krestova, and 200 kilometers (125 miles) from 
the Freedomite community of Gilpin. Children thus incarcerated were 
forced to attend the public school in New Denver along with its non- 
Doukhobor pupils. Parents who were not in prison were permitted brief 
visits every other weekend, and only if the children had behaved according 
to dormitory and school supervisors’ standards. Though parents were 
technically issued passes to enter the school grounds, they tended not to 
use them, for fear of appearing complicit with the arrangement.* Thus, 
children and their visitors were separated by the fence, which was patrolled 
by police officers as well as dormitory staff. The children were not 
permitted to return home for visits, except upon the death of a parent. 
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Holidays were not permitted since there was a strong likelihood that the 
children would not voluntarily return to the school. The children were 
not permitted to speak Russian on school or dormitory property, which 
was a hardship for those who had never been exposed to English in their 
home communities. They were also denied access to Doukhobor religious 
services, despite the stipulation in the province’s Protection of Children 
Act that required regular wards of the child welfare system to be placed, 
wherever possible, with families who practiced the same religion or, 
failing this, were to be provided with access to religious services consistent 
with their family tradition.*° The Freedomite children were denied their 
right to religious services because the provincial government perceived the 
Freedomites’ interpretation of Doukhoborism to be the root of their 
radical activism. Permitting religious tutelage would defeat the purpose of 
the program, which was clearly intended to punish Freedomite parents, 
assimilate their children, and force conformity to Canadian and British 
Columbian rule of law. The apprehended children were released from 
provincial custody only upon their fifteenth birthdays or upon their 
parents’ formal promise to ensure their attendance at the school closest to 
their home.” 

Saying they would “rather die than see the children go to school” 
radical Freedomites used the incarceration of their children to draw 
attention to the hardship they and their children were willing to endure 
for the sake of their religious convictions.** A committee of “Freedomite 
Mothers” appealed to national and international groups they perceived as 
likely to be sympathetic to their cause, including “Organized Labor in 
Canada,” the United Nations, the Prime Minister of Canada and Queen 
Elizabeth (who was, after all, a mother herself).°° In “A Mother’s 
Lament,” Freedomites urged: “Mothers of Canada! Help us! Raise your 
voice ... intervene on our behalf! Tell them what it is to be a mother. Tell 
them of the pain, sorrow, love and joy connected with it! Tell them that 
this is not the Canadian way of life your sons fought for in the last 


»90 


wars.”°° The Sons of Freedom compared the New Denver dormitory to a 
“Canadian Buchenwald” and claimed authorities were acting in 
contravention of the United Nations’ Genocide Convention, which 
condemned separation of children from their parents on the basis of 


ethnicity or religious belief.’ In a letter addressed to Premier Bennett and 
y g 
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copied to Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and Queen Elizabeth II, 
Freedomite spokesman Joseph E. Podovinikoff accused the province of 
making a “laughing stock of British tradition” and “lower[ing] Canadian 
standards to that of Herod” by authorizing the “utter effacement” of the 


92, 


children’s “spiritual dreams, ideas and philosophy.”°* Drawing comparisons 
between Nazi oppressors or Christ persecutors and the provincial 
government in open letters addressed to national and international heads 
of state and human rights organizations was clearly intended to discredit 
the Socreds’ “indoctrination” project. It was also intended to undermine 
any liberalist sense of moral superiority Canadians felt vis-a-vis tyrannical 
and abusive regimes. 

Public opinion regarding the government’s forcible education was 
mixed. Some British Columbian newspapers enthusiastically supported 
the “bold and imaginative experiment,” which had become a “great 
success in enriching the lives of these children.”®? They anticipated that 
the children would learn, in school and in the dormitory, that “the 
Canadian way of life gives a fuller opportunity for happiness than the 
narrow bigoted existence of their parents.”°* However, as at least one 
journalist noted, “compulsory universal education” was a relatively new 
concept which, in this case, came into conflict with another “democratic 
ideal”: “freedom of worship.”” If the project was intended as “a 
punishment for nonconformity,” one journalist argued, it warranted 
“vigorous criticism.”°° 

Some commentators were very critical of the New Denver school 
project, and objected on the basis of religious rights, as well as on the basis 
of the psychological welfare of the children in question. It should be noted 
that while Aboriginal children had been subjected to residential schooling 
on the pretense of facilitating their transition from a traditional to a more 
modern way of life, this practice had already fallen out of favor in British 
Columbia by the 1950s.” The Canadian Association of Social Workers and 
the British Columbia Department of Welfare objected to the Socreds’ 
program, arguing that “good citizenship comes from good parent-child 


”98 Concerned 


relationships” and could not be inculcated “by force. 


> « 


citizens objected to the Socreds’ “Nazi methods” and asked: “can such 
things really happen to children in Canada? Let us hang our heads in 


shame.”’? Hugh Herbison, a consultant on Doukhobor affairs, asked 
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“how do you ‘change’ ideas, and children in a democracy? Is it the 
Canadian way to break up family life and hold children of a minority 
group in an institution of the state?”'°° 

This commentary suggests that Canadians caught up in the 
construction of a better, more tolerant postwar society faced a conflict of 
values when presented with a challenge such as the Sons of Freedom. The 
Freedomites’ antimodernist opposition to education and rejection of the 
liberal order hegemony in Canada did not sit well with those who 
endorsed Canada’s postwar economic and social development. At the 
same time, overt displays of “racial prejudice” were increasingly distasteful 
to Canadians already committed to the construction of a national identity 
more inclusive of ethnic minorities after the conclusion of the Second 
World War.'® The violent expression of the Freedomites’ radical 
nonconformity could not be tolerated in a nation committed to “peace, 
order, and good government,” but excessively punitive measures could 
not be tolerated either. 

Criticism notwithstanding, the provincial government held firm until 
the Freedomites conceded. After six years, the Freedomite mothers’ 
resolve broke down. They challenged male authority embodied within the 
Fraternal Council governing their community, saying that their plan had 
clearly failed and they had “had enough.” They vowed in court-of-law to 
comply with school attendance regulations and the children were 
returned to their custody in 1959.'°* However, this did not conclude the 
Freedomite showdown. 

While the government had custody of their children, Freedomite 
parents engaged in a campaign for public sympathy, attempting to shame 
and discredit provincial authority. Without their children’s fate in the 
balance, some Freedomites were emboldened to escalate their protest after 
1959, fuelled by anger over what the government had done. Some 
graduates of the New Denver school program emerged, as teenagers, more 
radicalized than they had been when they were admitted as children. As 
the Freedomites explained, New Denver had produced a “solid crystallization 
for a generation at least— of a rigid antagonism and repulsion, in both the 
children and the parents—toward everything THAT YOU AND 
CANADA STAND FOR!”"® A former student (“survivor” or “prisoner”) 
of the program recalled: “when I came out of New Denver I was really 
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angry at the RCMP, the government and anybody that had anything to do 
with the government.”’°* Another admitted he left New Denver aware 
that the Freedomite campaign was escalating and wanting to “get 
involved.” He really “wanted to... go and help out with this” because he 
was “really mad at the government.”’”° 

The New Denver program ensured that Freedomite children attended 
school as required and were exposed to “Canadian” alternatives to their 
Freedomite upbringing. In this respect it succeeded; however, the 
program exacted a significant long-term psychological cost on the 
children and their families, and contradicted Canada’s emerging postwar 
identity as a more tolerant and inclusive nation.’ It also precipitated an 
escalation in the Freedomites’ campaign. The authoritarian insistence on 
state education proved that the government was oppressive, and violent 
protest was therefore a rational means of airing their discontent. 
Freedomite protest escalated in the early 1960s, becoming even more 
violent and public than their previous campaigns.'°” 

The Freedomites’ radical antimodernist activism continued into the 
mid 1980s when four factors converged to quell their protest. Canada’s 
formal adoption of multiculturalism as federal policy and as national 
identity reduced assimilation pressure. Conversely, increased integration 
between Doukhobors and non-Doukhobors in schools, at work, and at 
home accelerated the Doukhobors’ assimilation. A series of symposia 
hosted in the 1970s and 1980s facilitated open communication among 
Freedomites, other Doukhobors, and representatives of Canadian 
government and legal authorities, which promoted a resolution. After 80 
years of fighting a losing battle against modernity and assimilation, most 
Sons of Freedom were worn out and ready to retire, in peace. As Olga 
Hoodikoff put it at the opening of the Kootenay Committee for 
Intergroup Relations meeting in 1982, “I just want the problem of fires 
resolved once and for all. We’re all tired and that’s all.”’°° 

The Freedomites’ radical antimodernism attacked, in principle and in 
practice, the values on which the Canadian nation was founded. It was 
difficult for most Canadians to understand what part of the “peace, order, 
and good government” formula offended this group of Christian pacifist 
farmers and moved them to violence, disorder, and anarchy. It was 
further difficult for Canadians to determine an appropriate reaction to 
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Freedomite offenses. The governments of Canada and of British 
Columbia tried to incorporate Doukhobors by extending the privileges of 
citizenship. They applied rule of law in an effort to penalize antisocial and 
destructive behavior. Neither approach proved effective with the Sons of 
Freedom, who did not buy into the liberal order framework and had no 
fear of incarceration. When the government of British Columbia extended 
its authority to “crack down” on the “Doukhobor problem,” they 
encountered two problems. Suspending civil rights as a punishment for 
bad behavior and taking truant Freedomite children into provincial 
custody did not solve the “Doukhobor problem”: the Sons of Freedom 
persisted with their radical campaign despite these interventions. Worse, 
the government’s effort to extend its power proved unpopular, both 
among the Doukhobors and among liberal-minded Canadians more 
generally— especially those living outside of British Columbia, whose own 
property and safety were not at risk. Though members of the public were 
calling for a conclusive solution to the “Doukhobor problem,” many 
Canadians found the exceptional extension of governmental power to be 
distasteful in the postwar period. 

The Freedomites’ case shows that Canada’s struggle for identity as a 
liberalist and ultimately multicultural nation was hotly contested 
throughout the twentieth century, both by those who bought into the 
liberal order framework and those who did not. The Freedomites’ radical 
campaign challenged modernist and liberalist assumptions in Canada and 
forestalled the Doukhobors’ assimilation for several decades. The long 
duration of the Freedomites’ radical activism kept Canada’s treatment of 
and attitudes toward nonconformist minorities on the public agenda for 
nearly a century. Canada’s emergent identity as a liberalist, multicultural, 
pro-human rights nation at the end of the twentieth century must be 
understood as a product of its relationship with its own difficult-to- 
integrate minorities, and the naked, fire- and bomb-setting Freedomites 
stand out in this category. 


NOTES 


1. Ted Greenslade, “Chant as they Burn Down Home,” Vancouver Sun, 22 August 1947, 1; 


“B.C. Will Crack Down on Doukhobor Terror,” Globe and Mail, 23 August 1947, 1-2. 
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247; Hawthorn, “Backgrounds of the Problems and Recommendations,” 39; Claudia 
Lewis, “Childhood and Family Life,” in The Doukhobors of British Columbia, ed. 
Harry Hawthorn (Vancouver: University of British Columbia and J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd., 1955), 109; Peter P. Maloff, In Quest of a Solution: Three Reports on 
Doukhobor Problem ([Canada: Hall Printers], 1957), Simma Holt, “Freedomites 


2» 


Explain: Fires a “Telegram to God,” Vancouver Sun, 9 June 1962; Holt, Terror in the 
Name of God, 8; Woodcock and Avakumovic, The Doukhobors, 11, 322; J. C. Yerbury, 
“The ‘Sons of Freedom’ Doukhobors and the Canadian State,” Canadian Ethnic 
Studies 16, no. 2 (1984): 58-59. For a detailed consideration of the Freedomites’ other 
concerns, please see Ashleigh Androsoff, “Spirit Wrestling: Identity Conflict and the 
Canadian ‘Doukhobor Problem,’ 1899-1999” (Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 
2011). 


Julius H. Bailey, “Fearing Hate: Reexamining the Media Coverage of the Christian 


Identity Movement,” Journal for the Study of Radicalism 4, no. 1 (2010), 55. For recent 
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12, 


13. 


14. 


Ashleigh Androsoff 


studies of comparable groups, see Michael Barkun, “Purifying the Law: The Legal 
World of “Christian Patriots,” Journal for the Study of Radicalism 1, no. 1 (2007): 
57-70; Elun Gabriel, “Anarchism’s Appeal to German Workers, 1878-1914,” Journal for 
the Study of Radicalism 5, no. 1 (2001): 33-66; Davide Turcato, “Collective Action, 
Opacity, and the ‘Problem of Irrationality’: Anarchism and the First of May, 
1890-1892,” Journal for the Study of Radicalism 5, no. 1 (2011): 1-32; Carl Levy, “Social 
Histories of Anarchism,” Journal for the Study of Radicalism 4, no. 2 (2010): 1-44; 
Andrew Cornell, “A New Anarchism Emerges, 1940-1954,” Journal for the Study of 
Radicalism 5, no. 1 (2011): 105-32; Julius H. Bailey, “Fearing Hate: Reexamining the 
Media Coverage of the Christian Identity Movement,” Journal for the Study of 
Radicalism 4, no. 1 (2010): 55-74; Joanna Sweet and Martha F. Lee, “Christian Exodus: 
A Modern American Millenarian Movement,” Journal for the Study of Radicalism 4, 
no. 1 (2010): 1-23; Martha Lee and Herbert Simms, “American Millenarianism and 
Violence: Origins and Expression,” Journal for the Study of Radicalism 1, no. 2 (2008): 
107-27; Sandro Bellassai, “The Masculine Mystique: Antimodernism and Virility in 
Fascist Italy,” Journal of Modern Italian Studies 10, no. 3 (2005): pgs. 314-35; Sean 
Fitzgerald, “The Anti-Modern Rhetoric of Le Mouvement Poujade,” The Review of 
Politics 32, no. 2 (April 1970): 167-90; Tom Garvin, “Priests and Patriots: Irish 
Separatism and Fear of the Modern, 1890-1914,” Irish Historical Studies 25, no. 97 
(May 1986): 67—81; Thomas Rohkramer, “Antimodernism, Reactionary Modernism 
and National Socialism: Technocratic Tendencies in Germany, 1890-1945” 
Contemporary European History 8, no. 1 (Mar 1999): 29-50; and Tahir Abbas, 
“Ethno-Religious Identities and Islamic Political Radicalism in the UK: A Case Study,” 
Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs 27, no. 3 (December 2007): 429-42. 

See, for example, Steven Woodbridge, “Christian Credentials?: The Role of Religion in 
British National Party Ideology,” Journal for the Study of Radicalism 4, no. 1 (2010): 48; 
Tahir Abbas, “Ethno-Religious Identities and Islamic Political Radicalism in the UK: 
A Case Study,” Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs 27, no. 3 (December 2007), 439; 

For discussion on this dilemma, see Lee and Simms, “American Millenarianism and 
Violence,” 114, 122-23. 

Fraternal Council and Members of the Christian Community and Brotherhood of 
Reformed Doukhobors, (Sons of Freedom), A Public Indictment of J. J. Verigin, 
Secretary of the Orthodox Doukhobors, For His Deliberate Distortion of the Basic 
Principles of the Doukhobor Faith (Krestova B.C.: n.p., 1954), 4-5, 113 “From the 


Imprisoned Doukhobors of Oakalla Prison.” 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Judy M. Torrance, Public Violence in Canada (Montreal and Kingston: McGill- 

Queen’s University Press, 1986), 46, 86, 100. 

By 1873, most of present-day Canadian territory had been incorporated into the new 
national boundary except Newfoundland, which joined in 1949. Treaties were not 
negotiated with all Aboriginal peoples; British Columbian First Nations, for example, 
were largely left out of treaty arrangements. 

Torrance, Public Violence, x, 101. See also Jerry Bannister, “Canada as Counter- 
Revolution: The Loyalist Order Framework in Canadian History, 1750-1840” in Liberalism 
and Hegemony: Debating the Canadian Liberal Revolution, eds. Jean-Frangois Constant and 
Michel Ducharme (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2009), 104, 147. 

Torrance, Public Violence, 60, 151. 

In the North-West Resistance, the Métis were joined by Cree and Assiniboine allies. 
Doukhobor Mothers of Kootenay and Grand Forks District [Sons of Freedom] (Mrs. 
Polly Lawrenooff, Mrs. Polly Koodrin, Mrs. Anne Davidoff), “Appeal of Doukhobor 
Mothers to all their Canadian Sisters and to All Mothers in Christ,” 11 February, 1955, 
Christian Community and Brotherhood of Reformed Doukhobors Papers, 1952-79, 
Doukhobor Collection, UBC; Stefan S. Sorokin, “Disclosure on Doukhobor Affairs” 
[195-2], Stefan S. Sorokin Papers, 1951-1984, Doukhobor Collection, UBC. 

See Constant and Ducharme, eds., Liberalism and Hegemony. 

McKay, “Liberal Order Framework,” 626, 643-44. 

R. W. Sandwell, “Missing Canadians: Reclaiming the A-Liberal Past” in Constant and 
Ducharme, eds., Liberalism and Hegemony, 252-53; McKay, “Liberal Order 
Framework, 640. 

McKay, “Liberal Order Framework,” 640. 

Sandwell, “Missing Canadians,” 252. 

McKay, “Liberal Order Framework,” 645; “The Immigration Question Discussed at 
Length; Chinese and Japanese; Mr. Sifton Defends his Department’s Policy in the 
Northwest,” Globe, 8 July 1899, 25; L. Hamilton, “Foreigners in the Canadian West,” 
Dalhousie Review 17 (January 1938), 455. 

“At the Capital: Immigration of the Doukhobortsi to Canada: Seven Thousand 
Coming,” Globe, 30 November 1898, 7. 

See “The Immigration Question Discussed at Length,” Globe, 8 July 1899, 25; “Mr. 
Sifton in Winnipeg,” Globe, 30 October 1899, 6; “Hon. Mr. Sifton and the 
Development of the West,” Globe, 18 November 1902, 4. 

G. De Bertier de Sauvigny, “Liberalism, Nationalism and Socialism: The Birth of 
Three Words,” The Review of Politics 32, no. 2 (April 1970), 147; Nicholas B. Breyfogle, 
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30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


Ashleigh Androsoff 


“Building Doukhoboriia: Religious Culture, Social Identity and Russian Colonization 
in Transcaucasia, 1845-1895,” Canadian Ethnic Studies 27, no. 3 (1995), 26. 

Androsoff, “Spirit Wrestling.” 

Nicholas B. Breyfogle, Heretics and Colonizers: Forging Russia’s Empire in the South 
Caucasus (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 2005), 8. The raskol (schism) 
occurred as a result of Patriarch Nikon’s call for reforms that would bring the Russian 
Orthodox church into closer conformity with the Greek Orthodox model. The raskol 
refers formally to the separation of “Old Believers” (and smaller sectarian minorities) 
from the Orthodox mainstream. 

Janzen, Limits on Liberty, 37; Koozma Tarasoff, “One Hundred Years of Doukhobors 
in Retrospect,” Canadian Ethnic Studies 27, no. 3 (1995), 7; Stacey C. Kozakavich, 
“Doukhobor Identity and Communalism at Kirilovka Village Site,” Historical 
Archaeology 40, no. 2 (2006), 126. 

Breyfogle, Heretics and Colonizers, 51, 52 55, 87, 91; Zubek and Solberg, Doukhobors at 
War, 20. 

Martin A. Miller, “Ordinary Terrorism in Historical Perspective,” Journal for the 
Study of Radicalism 2, no. 1 (2008), 144; Jonathan Daly, “Political Crime in Late 
Imperial Russia,” Journal of Modern History 74, no. 1 (March 2002), 63, 68, 73-74, 78, 
81-83, 87-88. 

“Report of Major-General Surovtsov and Colonel Grebenshchikov, Tiflis, to the Head 
of Civil Affairs in the Caucasus,” 15 [27] December 1895, in Russian Roots and 
Canadian Wings: Russian Archival Documents on the Doukhobor Emigration to 
Canada, comp. and trans. John Woodsworth (Toronto: Penumbra Press, 1999), 61, 57. 
Breyfogle, Heretics and Colonizers, 266-67. It is worth noting that many of those later 
identifying as Sons of Freedom in Canada could trace their origins to the villages that 
had been most oppressed during and following the Burning of Arms demonstration. 
Eli Popoff, testimony to the Doukhobor Research Committee on 9 January 1977, in Eli 
A. Popoff, comp., trans., and ed., “Summarized Report: Joint Doukhobor Research 
Committee, Symposium Meetings, 1974-1982,” Doukhobor Collection, UBC. 
Kropotkin to James Mavor, 10 July 1898 and Vladimir Tchertkoff to Mavor, 17 
November 1898, in “Correspondence on Doukhobor Affairs, 1898-1899,” Vol. 1, James 
Mavor Papers, University of Toronto [hereafter UT]. 

Lally Bernard, “Doukhobor Men and Women: A Visit to the Homes of the New 
Settlers in the Northwest,” Globe, 30 September 1899, 5; Samuel Biddle to James 
Mavor, 24 October 1898 and Mavor to Leo Tolstoy, 26 October 1898 in 
“Correspondence on Doukhobor Affairs, 1898-1899,” Vol. 1, James Mavor Papers, 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


UT; John C. Lehr and Yossi Katz, “Crown, Corporation and Church: The Role of 
Institutions in the Stability of Pioneer Settlements in the Canadian West, 1870-1914,” 
Journal of Historical Geography 21, no. 4 (1995), 420. 

“Doukhobors Going West: Interviews with Some of the Leaders of the Immigrants At 
Ottawa,” Globe, 26 January 1899, 9. 

“The Immigration Question Discussed at Length,” Globe, 8 July 1899, 25. 

Bernard, “Story of the Doukhobortsi: How and Why they Came to Settle in Canada,” 
Globe, 6 July 1901, 14; J. F. C. Wright, Slava Bohu: The Story of the Dukhobors 
(Toronto: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940), 304; Janzen, Limits on Liberty, 128. 

“The Poor, Downtrodden Doukhobor,” Edmonton Bulletin, 25 March 1901, 3; Using 
adjoining “individual” homesteads as the basis of their villages, Doukhobor settlers 
worked the land collectively, either close to the village settlement, or on the best parts 
of the land they shared. This meant that some of the “individual” homesteads were 
worked and others were not. Calculated as a percentage of village holdings, 
Doukhobor cultivation exceeded homestead requirements. Carl J. Tracie, “Toil and 
Peaceful Life”: Doukhobor Village Settlement in Saskatchewan, 1899-1918 (Regina: 
Canadian Plains Research Center, University of Regina, 1996), 24, 97, 210; Jeremy 
Adelman, “Early Doukhobor Experience on the Canadian Prairies” Journal of 
Canadian Studies 25, no. 4 (Winter, 1991), 124; John W. Friesen, “Pacifism and 
Anastasia’s Doukhobor Village,” Alberta History 41, no. 1 (1993), 15. 

“The Doukhobors,” Globe, 30 October 1902, 6; “The Doukhobors Still Marching” 
Globe, 31 October 1902, 1. 

Victor Ross, “Pilgrimage of Lovell’s Ferry... The Garden of Eden . . . Fanatics 
Imitate It by Going Naked,” Globe, 11 May 1903, 7. 

Maude Aylmer, A Peculiar People: The Doukhobors (London: Archibald Constable and 
Co., 1905), 243; Zubek and Solberg, Doukhobors at War, 68-69. 

Department of the Interior, “Reports and Maps Relating to Lands Held Under 
Homestead Entry by Doukhobors and Disposition of Same,” 14 October 1907, 103 
John W. Friesen and Michael M. Verigin, The Community Doukhobors: A People in 
Transition (Ottawa: Borealis Press, 1989), 49. 

Woodcock and Avakumovic, The Doukhobors, 193; Friesen and Verigin, The Community 
Doukhobors, 52. 

Peter Maloff, “Letters, 1924-26,” 259, Peter Maloff Papers, UBC. 

Department of the Interior, “Reports and Maps Relating to Lands Held Under 
Homestead Entry by Doukhobors and Disposition of Same,” 14 October 1907, 10. 
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51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57: 


58. 


Ashleigh Androsoff 


. John McLaren, “Creating ‘Slaves of Satan’ or ‘New Canadians,” 353; F. Henry 


Johnson, A History of Public Education in British Columbia (Vancouver: Publications 
Centre, University of British Columbia, 1964), 531, 533; Wright, Slava Bohu, 274; Holt, 
Terror in the Name of God, 53; Woodcock and Avakumovic, The Doukhobors, 2553 
Yerbury, “The ‘Sons of Freedom’ Doukhobors,” 56. 

Wright, Slava Bohu, 330. 

“Doukhobor Parades Heavily Penalized; Bathers Affected?” Globe, 25 July 1931, 1, 2; 
Stuart Underhill, “Explosion and Fire Weapons of Protest: Used by B.C. Doukhobors 
for 20 Years,” Leader-Post, 16 December 1943, 5; “Girl, 19, Leads Parade as Young 
Douks Strip One Burns Dad’s Auto,” Toronto Star, 25 April 1950, 1, 2.; McLaren, 
“Creating ‘Slaves of Satan’ or New Canadians,” 366. 

Symposium 16 (6 June 1976), Popoff, “Summarized Report,” 205, 211; Hawthorn, “The 
Contemporary Picture,” in The Doukhobors of British Columbia, 16-17; Friesen, 
“Pacifism and Anastasia’s Doukhobor Village,” 16. 

Woodcock and Avakumovic, The Doukhobors, 320; Yerbury, “The Sons of Freedom’ 
Doukhobors,” 57. 

John McLaren, “Wrestling Spirits: The Strange Case of Peter Verigin II,” Canadian Ethnic 
Studies 27, no. 3 (1995), 100-103; Yerbury, “The ‘Sons of Freedom’ Doukhobors,” 57; 
Fraternal Council of the Union of the Christian Community and Brotherhood of 
Reformed Doukhobors, “Our Reply to the Yelping Howls of the Jackals and Hyenas of 
‘Iskra’ Against our Society, Committee and Our Spiritual Brother and Adviser — S. S. 
Sorokin” (Krestova, B.C.: Fraternal Council of the Christian Community and 
Brotherhood of Reformed Doukhobors, 1961), 6; “Freedomite Document Blames 
Orthodox Leaders for Terror,” Vancouver Sun, 14 June 1962; Holt, Terror in the Name of 
God, 89; Woodcock and Avakumovic, The Doukhobors, 312-13. 

“Doukhobors Seen Recruiting Snag,” Montreal Gazette, 13 November 1941, 14; “Army 
Postponement Involving Farm Labor Queried in Commons,” Globe and Mail, 19 May 
1942, 7; “Nude Doukhobors Agitating Against Summons to Army,” Globe and Mail, 15 
February 1944, 14; “Doukhobors Use Fire and Nudity as Weapons,” Globe and Mail, 17 
February 1944, 11; Stuart Underhill, “Explosion and Fire Weapons of Protest: Used by B.C. 
Doukhobors for 20 Years,” Leader-Post, 16 December 1943, 5; “Thought of Nude Protesters 
Cowed Cabinet” Globe and Mail, 29 April 1976, 7; Janzen, Limits on Liberty, 233-38. 

Ed Ingram, “Reporter Finds Stirring Contrasts in “‘Douk’ Sect,” Province, 28 August 
1947, 17; “B.C. Doukhobor Raiders Put Torch to Homes: Arrest 36 Chanting Fanatics,” 
Globe and Mail, 15 April 1950, 1, 2. 


Greenslade, “Chant as they Burn Down Home,” 1. 
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59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


“Doukhobor Burns His Own House,” Vancouver Sun, 21 August 1947, 1; “B. C. 
‘Douks’ Flee Homes in Hundreds as Fanatics Continue Reign of Terror: Quick Police 
Action Pledged by Attorney-General,” Province, 22 August 1947, 1-2. 

“Police Arrest Nine Defiant Doukhobors,” Ottawa Citizen, 1 September 1947, 1; 
“British Columbia: Trouble in Kootenay,” Time 50 (8 September 1947), 14. 

See, for example, “Doukhobor Threat of Civil War Terrorizes Residents of Brilliant: 


2 


Extremists Warn: Join Us or Suffer,” Vancouver Sun, 21 August 1947; “Night Raiders 
Spread Terror; Set Doukhobor Homes Aflame” Globe and Mail, 21 August 1947, 4; 
“Doukhobors Face Threat of Civil War,” Ottawa Citizen, 21 August 1947, 115 
“Doukhobor Feuds Close Sawmills: Incendiary Raids on Homes Bring Terror to 
Interior,” Province, 21 August 1947, 1. 

Pete Swetlishoff, as cited in “Proschai” Time 53 (23 May 1949), 26. 

“Wants Curb on Doukhobors” Globe and Mail, 23 February 1944, 7; J. V. McAree, 
“Doukhobor Pest Poses a Problem,” Globe and Mail, 14 March 1944, 6; J. V. McAree, 
“Doukhobor Problem Remains Unsolved” Globe and Mail, 5 February 1945, 6; 
“Second School Razed By Fire,” Vancouver Sun, 13 August 1947, 1; Ted Greenslade, 
“Five Men, Woman Arrested in Fanatical Douk Sect War,” Vancouver Sun, 23 August 
1947, 1; Walter W. Wait, “Arrest 10 Doukhobors in Drive on Fanatics” Globe and Mail, 
25 August 1947, 1-2; “Police Grab 8 Doukhobors,” Spokesman-Review, 1 September 
1947, 3; “Doukhobor Probe is Expected Soon,” Montreal Gazette, 8 September 1947, 11. 
Julie Rak, Negotiated Memory: Doukhobor Autobiographical Discourse (Vancouver: 
University of British Columbia Press, 2004), 41; Julie Rak, “One Hybrid Discourse of 
Doukhobor Identity: The Freedomite Diary from Agassiz Prison” in Adjacencies: 
Minority Writing in Canada, eds. Domenic A. Beneventi, Licia Canton, and Lianne 
Moyes (Toronto: Guernica, 2004), 241; “Doukhobor Alternative” Globe, 19 August 
1958, 6; “Letters to the Editor: Why Do We Tolerate Defiance” A Fed-Up Citizen, 
Riondel BC (Dixon Collection, in author’s possession); Hugh Herbison, “Central 
Body to Unite District For Doukhobor Program Advanced” (Dixon Collection, in 
author’s possession); “Doukhobors!” The Drumheller Mail, Thursday, 4 September 
1947, 3; “Clean It Up” The Globe, 19 April 1950, 6; Edwin Bolwell, “A Death is Awaited 
for Counter-Terrorism: Doukhobors’ Bomb-a-Week Campaign Stirs British 
Columbians’ Wrath” Globe, 8 February 1962, 1. 

Robert Craig Brown and Ramsay Cook, Canada, 1896-1921: A Nation Transformed 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., 1974), 50. 

See, for example, Patricia E. Roy, The Triumph of Citizenship: The Japanese and 


Chinese in Canada, 1941-67 (Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 2007). 
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67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


7A: 


72. 


Ashleigh Androsoff 


Helen Raptis, “Implementing Integrated Education Policy for On-Reserve Aboriginal 
Children in British Columbia, 1951-1981,” Historical Studies in Education 20, no. 1 
(2008), 19; Elmore Philpott, “For Shame, Canada,” Vancouver Sun, 5 June 1947, 4, “All 
Restrictions Lifted on Japs Outside B.C.” Province, 23 April 1947, 30. 

“The Place of the Native,” Province, 28 January 1947, 4; “Indian and Eskimo Voting 
Considered,” Columbian 11 February 1947, 7; “Wants Indians Treated like Maoris in 
NZ” Province, 3 May 1947, 9. “Indian Chief Outlines Act Before Parliament,” Province, 
28 May 1947, 14. Broderick, Eric. “Citizens Rally to Aid Indians,” Province, 8 June 1947, 
1. “New Deal for Indians,” Province, 10 June 1947, 4. “New Deal for Indians Started,” 
Province, 23 June 1947, 4; Reg Hardy, “Ottawa Promises Indians New Deal,” Province, 


> 


21 June 1947, 1, Raptis, “Implementing Integrated Education Policy,” 24, 37; Vic 
Satzewich and Linda Mahood, “Indian Agents and the Residential School System in 
Canada, 1946-1970,” HSE/RHE, 7 no. 1 (1995), 51; Rose Bruno-Jofre, “Citizenship and 
Schooling in Manitoba, 1918-1945,” Manitoba History 36 (Autumn/Winter 
1998-1999). 

“Doukhobors!” Drumheller Mail, Thursday, 4 September 1947, 3; “Doukhobor 
Alternative,” Globe and Mail, 19 August 1958, 6. 

Michael Howlett and Keith Brownsey, “The Old Reality and the New Reality: Party 
Politics and Public Policy in British Columbia 1941-1987,” Studies in Political Economy 
25 (Spring 1988), 143-45; Stephen G. Tomblin, “W. A. C. Bennett and 
Province-Building in British Columbia,” BC Studies 85 (Spring 1990), 47-48. 

John McLaren, “The State, Child Snatching, and the Law: The Seizure and 
Indoctrination of Sons of Freedom Children in British Columbia, 1950-60,” 273. 
“Avoid Another Kootenay Outbreak,” Vancouver Sun, 13 February 1952, 4; “Sons of 
Freedom Still B. C. Headache,” Vancouver Sun, 18 March 1952, 27; Roy W. Brown, 
“Sons of Freedom Dote on Fuss and Free Publicity,” Vancouver Sun, 17 April 1953, 45 
“Bonner to Seek Douk Emigration,” Vancouver Sun, 28 April 1953, 2; “Bon Voyage to 
Bonner,” Vancouver Sun, 29 April 1953, 4; “Little Hope’ B.C. Will Get Federal Aid in 
Douk Problem,” Vancouver Sun, 1 May 1953, 10; “Bonner Says Douks Up to Ottawa,” 
Vancouver Sun, 4 May 1953, 17. 

“Plan Laid Before Wismer: Disperse Kootenay ‘Douks’ Across Canada, MLA Urges,” 
Vancouver Sun, 5 September 1947, 1; “Federal Aid is Sought in Doukhobor Problem,” 
Montreal Gazette, 12 September 1947, 21; “Avoid Another Kootenay Outbreak,” 
Vancouver Sun, 13 February 1952, 4; “Sons of Freedom Still B. C. Headache,” 
Vancouver Sun, 18 March 1952, 27; “Bonner to Seek Douk Emigration,” Vancouver 


Sun, 28 April 1953, 2; “Bon Voyage to Bonner,” Vancouver Sun, 29 April 1953, 4; “Little 
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73- 


74. 


75: 


76. 


77+ 


78. 
79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 


Hope’ B.C. Will Get Federal Aid in Douk Problem,” Vancouver Sun, 1 May 1953, 103 
“Garson Angered by Bonner Statement,” Vancouver Sun, 7 May 1953, 26. 

“Interim Report of the British Columbia Royal Commission on Doukhobor Affairs,” 
1948, 5-7, 22-23; McLaren, “The State, Child Snatching, and the Law,” 265. 

D’Arcy Marsh, “Laing Forecasts Liberal Victory in B. C. Election,” Vancouver Sun, 25 
May 1953, 8. 

“Party Chieftains Declare Views,” Vancouver Sun, 1 April 1953, 18; “Bennett Lashes 
Out at Old B. C. Gov’ts,” Vancouver Sun, 8 April 1953, 2; Frank Walden, “Bennett 
Much in Limelight Since ‘47,” Vancouver Sun, 6 June 1953, 6; “Let’s Go Forward to 
Greater Achievements,” Vancouver Sun, June 6 1953, 15; Gordon H. Hak, “Populism 
and the 1952 Social Credit Breakthrough in British Columbia,” Canadian Historical 
Review 85, no. 2 (June 2004): 278—80, 292. 

William Guy Carr, “Why Do Doukhobors Act That Way?” Liberty (June 1954), 573 
“Bennett Announces 8-Point Policy to Deal with Sons: Cancellation of Drivers’ 
License to be Punishment for Lawbreakers” Nelson Daily News, 23 May 1953; 
“Doukhobors to Get Vote Under New Bennett Plan,” Vancouver Sun, 22 May 1953, 1. 
“Help them to Citizenship,” Vancouver Sun, 10 January 1952, 4; “Newcomers Aided in 
Citizenship Studies,” Vancouver Sun, 5 January 1952, 17; “Keep Immigrants Coming,” 
Vancouver Sun, 30 June 1953, 4; “Civil Rights Bill Introduced by CCF Leader,” 
Vancouver Sun, 13 March 1952, 3; Roy, Triumph of Citizenship. 

“Doukhobors to Get Vote Under New Bennett Plan,” Vancouver Sun, 22 May 1953, 1. 
“Doukhobors to Get Vote Under New Bennett Plan,” Vancouver Sun, 22 May 1953, 1. 
Fraternal Council, A Public Indictment of J. J. Verigin, 3, 9-10; David Rowntree, 
“Forced to Go to School in B.C.,” 27 Aug 1957 (Dixon Collection, in author’s 
possession); CCBRD to Mr. Stephen Cary and Mr. Fred Halsam, 8 November 1954, 
Quaker Papers, 1954-58, Doukhobor Collection, UBC; S. S. Sorokin, “Facts about 
“Operation Snatch’: Personal Recordings of Doukhobor Mothers Whose Children 
were Taken Away and Results of ‘Successful’ Police Raids in the Kootenays” (n.p., 
1955?), Doukhobor Collection, SFU; Hawthorn, The Doukhobors of British Columbia, 
19; Holt, Terror in the Name of God, 232. 

Jack Wasserman, “Bennett Okays Bonner Plan, Ducks Douks,” Vancouver Sun, 4 June 
1953, 2. 

Bruce Larsen, “Big Problem: Tent-Town Broken Up,” Province, [September 1953] 
(Dixon Collection, in author’s possession); Carr, “Why Do Doukhobor Act That 
Way?” 57. 
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85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


go. 


91. 
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“Sons of Freedom React With Violence to Compulsory Attendance,” Medicine Hat 
News, 9 Sept 1953; “148 Sons Arrested; Polatka Closed: 103 Children Taken into 
Welfare Care,” Nelson Daily News, 10 September 1953. 

John McLaren, “The State, Child Snatching, and the Law: The Seizure and 
Indoctrination of Sons of Freedom Children in British Columbia, 1950-60,” 259. 
Rowntree, “Forced to Go to School in B.C.,” 27 Aug 1957; Holt, Terror in the Name of 
God, 168; Interview with Pete Savinkoff, “The Spirit Wrestlers,” Transcript of 
Interviews, tape 57, 373, Jim Hamm Fonds, Doukhobor Collection, UBC; Beatrice 
Russell-Lightbody, “The Cry of the Children,” (Comox, B.C.: 1959), 1, James Mavor 
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